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PREVENTING  TERRORISM  THROUGH  NATION-BUILDING:  A  VIABLE  WAY? 


The  term  “nation-building”  has  been  used  over  many  years.  It  became  fashionable  in  the 
1960s,  during  the  Vietnam  conflict;  it  is  returning  to  center-stage  right  now.  It  always  has  been 
a  highly  complex  term  used  in  many  different  ways,  describing  certain  historical  experiences, 
embodying  a  set  of  assumptions  about  development  of  Third  World  societies  and  influencing  the 
policies  of  governments  that  have  been  driven,  among  other  considerations,  by  the  desire  to 
control  and  expand  their  own  power.  Contradictions  of  terminology  still  cloud  the  discussion 
about  nation-building. 1 

The  historical  debate  about  nation-building  has  been  closely  linked  to  “de-colonization,” 
especially  in  Africa.  Nation-building  has  been  a  persistent  policy  issue.  After  the  United  States 
left  Indochina  and  with  global  de-colonization  mostly  completed,  nation-building  receded  for  a 
time  as  a  policy  issue,  both  politically  and  academically.  But  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and 
the  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  “the  concepts  and  terminology  of  nation-building  are 
experiencing  a  revival.”2  Some  states  have  been  disintegrating  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Balkans,  while  other  states  (and  nation  states)  are  being  created,  reinvented  and 
recognized.  In  some  cases,  we  have  witnessed  “the  construction  of  state  structures  or  nations 

on  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors.’3  In  other  instances,  “states  and  multi-ethnic  or  more 
homogeneous  societies  have  fallen  apart  and  broken  up,  sometimes  resulting  in  situations  of 

civil  war  and  chaos.’4  These  unfortunate  cases  have  revived  calls  for  nation-building,  both 
internally  and  internationally.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  U.S.  and  multinational  initiatives  in 
many  countries  during  the  last  two  decades:  Haiti,  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  several 
successor-countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  (e.g.  in  Central  Asia),  Afghanistan  and  South 
Africa  are  only  well  known  examples.5 

Generally,  nation-building  refers  to  the  efforts  of  stronger,  more  established  nations  -  or 
the  international  community  -  to  support  a  failing  state  (perhaps  through  regime  change),  or  to 
create  a  new  state  to  replace  a  de-colonized  state,  or  to  establish  a  new  state  in  an  effort  to 
restore  order  to  the  chaos  emerging  from  a  failed  state.  This  essay  argues  that  such 
“traditional”  nation-building  efforts  are  not  well-suited  to  current  U.S.  efforts  to  support  other 
nations  or  states  with  the  objective  of  winning  the  war  on  terrorism. 

Nation-Building  -  A  Tool  Against  Terrorism 

The  United  States  has  had  little  success  with  nation-building  since  the  execution  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  following  World  War  II,  perhaps  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  different 


peoples  and  their  cultures.  The  United  States  may  have  tried  to  remake  some  failed  nations  in 
its  image,  failing  to  note  that  it  has  taken  more  than  two  hundred  years  for  the  United  States  to 
evolve  into  its  current  structure.  Perhaps  the  United  States  has  approached  nation-building 
haphazardly  instead  of  as  a  total  rebuilding  effort.  The  United  States  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  be  everywhere  and  do  everything  all  the  time.  Additionally,  international  politics 
have  influenced  and  reshaped  U.S.  intentions. 

In  the  wake  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon,  many 
authors,  analysts  and  politicians  have  claimed  the  events  of  11  September  2001  provide 
concrete  evidence  that  the  United  States  should  incorporate  “nation-building”  into  its  national 
security  strategy  as  a  tool  for  preventing  the  formation  or  continued  existence  of  states  where 
international  terrorists  can  organize  and  operate.6  Such  claims,  however,  are  simplistic. 

Some  of  those  who  espouse  nation-building  to  prevent  terrorism  include  Dereck  Chollet,  a 
former  aide  to  Richard  Holbrooke,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Chollet  asserts  that 
“nation  building”  should  be  “a  legitimate  and  fundamental  part  of  U.S.  foreign  and  military 
policy.”7  He  warns  that  “if  the  United  States  doesn’t  put  serious  resources  behind  such  efforts 
now,  then  it’s  only  planting  the  seeds  for  ‘future  crises’.’8 

Recommending  perhaps  the  most  expansive  nation-building  agenda  is  UN  Secretary- 
General  Kofi  Annan.  He  claims  that  “the  events  of  September  1 1  should  make  everyone  realize 
that  when  organizations  like  the  Taliban  are  allowed  to  violate  the  rights  of  their  individual 
citizens,  they  become  a  menace  not  only  to  their  own  people,  but  also  to  their  neighbors  and 
indeed  the  world.”9  Thus,  he  believes  enforcing  rights  across  borders  should  supersede 
traditional  notions  of  sovereignty  and  national  interest.  “This  will  require  us  to  look  beyond  the 
framework  of  states,”  he  says,  and  “focus,  as  never  before,  on  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
individual  men  and  women  who  give  the  state  or  nation  its  richness  and  character.” 10 

Are  such  proposals  for  nation-building  to  prevent  terrorism  a  realistic  way  to  combat 
terrorism  or  a  proper  rationale  for  nation-building?  According  to  the  State  Department’s  latest 
Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism,  there  are  at  least  42  significant  terrorist  organizations  operating  in 
dozens  of  countries  around  the  globe."  Complicating  matters  still  further,  according  to  Annan’s 
sprawling  definition  of  potential  terrorist  threats,  an  estimated  106  countries  have  oppressive  or 
semi-oppressive  governments.  That  means  as  many  as  3.6  billion  people  or  59  percent  of  the 

world’s  population  should  logically  become  the  subjects  of  foreign  nation-building  efforts.12 
Clearly,  if  one  accepts  those  statistics,  the  task  of  nation-building  is  overwhelming. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  a  politician  or  expert  proposing  more  foreign  aid  or  support 
for  education  as  an  antidote  for  terrorism.  “The  dragon’s  teeth  are  planted  in  the  fertile  soil  of .  . 
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poverty  and  deprivation,”  British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  tells  us.Ll  Thus  foreign  assistance 
efforts  must  be  ramped  up  around  the  world  to  reduce  the  terrorist  threat.  Jessica  Stern,  a 
Harvard  University  lecturer  on  terrorism,  proclaims,  “We  have  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  other 
peoples  and  need  to  devote  a  much  higher  priority  to  health,  education  and  economic 

development,  or  new  Osamas  will  continue  to  arise.”14  According  to  former  president  Bill 
Clinton,  the  forces  behind  the  September  1 1  attacks  on  the  United  States  “feed  on 

disillusionment,  poverty  and  despair.”  His  solution:  “Spread  prosperity  and  security  to  all.’15 
Presidential  aspirant  Sen.  Joseph  Lieberman  (D-Conn.)  says  that  the  next  great  foreign  policy 
challenge  is  to  promote  “American  values”  in  Muslim  countries;  doing  so,  he  contends,  will 
enhance  America’s  national  security.16 

However,  granting  aid  does  not  in  itself  necessarily  prevent  the  development  of  terrorism. 
The  United  States  was  the  largest  donor  of  food  and  other  aid  to  Afghanistan  before  September 
1 1 ;  nevertheless,  New  York  and  Washington  were  the  targets  of  a  terrorist  attack  masterminded 
by  an  organization  that  found  sanctuary  in  Afghanistan. 

Nation-Building  ■  Not  A  Tool  To  Prevent  Terrorism 

Those  arguing  against  using  nation-building  to  prevent  terrorism  point  out  several  false 
assumptions  about  the  root  causes  of  terrorism.  One  assumption  is  that  poverty  and  the 
existence  of  “failed  states”  breed  terrorism.  If  that  were  true,  sub-Saharan  Africa  would  be  the 
principal  incubator  of  terrorism  since  that  region  is  littered  with  chronically  misgoverned  failed 
states  inhabited  by  desperately  poor  people.  Yet  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  relatively  quiet,  whereas 
the  more  prosperous  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  have  produced  the  greatest  number  of 
terrorists.17  No  evidence  specifically  links  poverty  and  ignorance  to  the  present  terrorist 
challenge  faced  by  the  United  States.  The  hijackers  who  flew  fully-fueled  jetliners  into  the  World 
Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon  on  September  1 1  were  well  educated  and  financially  well  off. 
Osama  Bin  Laden  is  a  multimillionaire.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  Osama  Bin  Laden  has 
never  claimed  that  he  acts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  illiterate  or  that  his  goal  is  to  redress 

the  disparities  between  rich  and  poor  countries.  He  uses  extremist  religious  rhetoric  as  a  tool  to 
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eliminate  opposition  and  gain  power. 

Poverty  can  exist  without  terrorism,  as  it  did  during  the  Great  Depression.  Terrorism  can 
thrive  without  poverty.  Left-wing  terrorists,  such  as  the  German  Baader-Meinhoff  gang  and  the 
Italian  Red  Brigade  during  the  1970s  and  1980s,  were  overwhelmingly  middle  class.  Likewise, 
15  of  the  19  September  1 1  hijackers  were  from  Saudi  Arabia,  an  exceptionally  rich  country.19  If 
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countries  lack  economic  policies  that  could  make  them  competitive  in  the  global  economy. 
Several  politicians,  nongovernmental  organizations  and  policy  experts  advocate  a  new  Marshall 
Plan  for  Central  Asia  and,  in  some  cases,  the  entire  Third  World.  The  plan  would  be  modeled 
on  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall’s  economic  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  after 
World  War  II.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Joseph  Biden  (D- 
Del.),  says  that  an  American-led  nation-building  effort  in  Central  Asia  offers  a  long-term  solution 
to  the  terrorism  problem.  He  feels  this  effort  should  focus  on  changing  the  economic  and  social 
climate  of  Afghanistan  and  its  neighbors  by  offering  something  akin  to  the  Marshall  Plan’s 

reconstruction  of  Europe/  In  a  similar  vein,  the  Washington  D.C. -based  Worldwatch  Institute  is 
proposing  a  new  global  Marshall  Plan  to  provide  everyone  on  earth  with  a  basic  standard  of 
living. 

Such  advocacy  of  a  new  Marshall  Plan  must  be  approached  critically.  We  have  to  look 
back  more  than  50  years  to  find  an  example  of  such  an  aid  plan  that  worked.  Plans  similar  to 
the  Marshall  Plan  have  routinely  failed.  Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  alone  has 
provided  $1  trillion  in  foreign  aid  to  various  countries.  According  to  the  United  Nations,  70  of  the 
countries  that  received  aid  were  poorer  in  1997  than  they  were  in  1980,  while  an  incredible  43 
were  worse  off  than  in  1970. 31 

But  these  failures  are  not  so  surprising  if  we  view  the  actual  Marshall  Plan  experience 
more  carefully.  If  massive  government  spending  could  work  to  build  a  nation  anywhere,  it  was 
in  Europe  in  1948.  Skilled  labor  was  widely  available,  the  rule  of  law  and  property  rights  had  a 
long  history  and  the  customs  of  a  commercial  society  were  readily  recoverable.  The  only  thing 
lacking  was  physical  capital.  The  real  lesson  of  the  Marshall  Plan  is  that  the  rule  of  law, 
property  rights,  free  markets  and  an  entrepreneurial  culture  are  all  necessary  for  economic 
success.32 

The  key  to  Germany’s  and  Japan’s  post-war  prosperity  does  not  lie  in  the  infusion  of  U.S. 
aid.  Poor  countries  must  develop  and  enforce  policies  that  reduce  trade  barriers,  respect  the 
rule  of  law  and  private  property,  curb  inflation,  cut  wasteful  spending  and  corruption  and  limit 
meddling  in  domestic  markets.  Western  governments  can  support  those  reforms  by  opening 
their  markets  to  Third  World  exports.  Washington  could  provide  more  immediate  and  longer- 
lasting  “aid”  to  poor  farmers  and  workers  by  allowing  them  to  sell  what  they  produce  duty-free  in 
the  U.S.  market.33  The  United  States  imposes  its  highest  trade  barriers  on  exports  that  are 
lucrative  and  important  to  poor  countries,  such  as  sugar,  footwear,  clothing  and  textiles34  But 
the  countries  themselves  must  make  the  bulk  of  the  necessary  reforms. 
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Today  most  under-developed  or  emerging  states  have  little  in  the  way  of  traditions, 
infrastructure  or  cultural  attitudes  that  would  enable  a  foreign  economic  reconstruction  effort 
similar  to  the  Marshall  Plan  to  succeed.  In  contrast  to  Afghanistan’s  ascendant  warlords,  the 
wartime  leaders  of  Germany  and  Japan  were  utterly  vanquished  and  their  political  agendas 
were  totally  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  their  people.  Historians  and  social  scientists  have  also 
documented  that  the  German  and  Japanese  people  were  receptive  to  profound  political  change 
even  before  the  war  was  over.35  These  factors  made  both  countries  prime  candidates  for  post¬ 
war  nation-building.  It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  replicate  the  Marshall  Plan  in  current 
troubled  or  failing  states.  Industrialized  nations  have  spent  nearly  seven  years  and  $20  billion 
attempting  nation-building  in  Bosnia,  but  its  extremist  parties  and  politicians  have  remained 
popular,  if  not  highly  electable. 

The  failure  of  regimes  “to  provide  for  peaceful  political  change,  the  phenomenon  of 
economies  unable  to  keep  pace  with  population  growth,  along  with  demands  for  more  evenly 
distributed  benefits  provide  fertile  ground  for  the  growth  of  extremism  and  political  violence.’36 
Similarly,  unresolved  ethnic  and  nationalist  conflicts  have  traditionally  been  a  leading  source  of 
terrorism.  Diplomacy  and  the  use  of  force  can  contribute  both  to  the  containment  and  the 
eventual  resolutions  of  such  conflicts,  whether  in  the  context  of  the  Palestinian  issue,  nationalist 
confrontations  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Causasus,  or  ethnic  frictions  in  Africa.37 

In  the  defense  and  counterterrorism  communities,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  molding  the 
political  landscape  of  other  countries  is  now  a  precondition  of  U.S.  security.  In  the  case  of 
Afghanistan,  a  senior  defense  analyst  at  DFI  Government  Practices  Inc.,  a  consulting  group  for 
the  Pentagon,  claims  the  “international  community”  must  not  only  eliminate  the  Taliban  but  also 

39 

“disarm,  dissuade  and  if  necessary  defeat  local  factions  determined  to  play  a  ‘spoiler’  role.’ 
RAND  Corporation  counterterrorism  expert  Ian  Lesser  recommends  that  the  United  States  do 

more  “environment  shaping”  all  around  the  world  to  reduce  the  terrorist  threat.40  However,  it  is 
impossible  for  an  intervening  party,  acting  alone  or  in  concert  with  others,  to  prevent  its  nation¬ 
building  activities  from  altering  the  misguided  calculations  of  rival  factions  that  are  still 
maneuvering  to  dominate  or  outlast  each  other.  Invariably,  an  outside  party  will  do  something 
that  will  be  seen  to  benefit  one  side’s  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  In  many  cases  the 
aggrieved  factions  will  respond  with  violence. 

A  policy  of  credible  deterrence  in  conjunction  with  improving  the  traditional  counterterrorist 
instruments  of  diplomacy,  intelligence  and  law  enforcement  offers  a  far  more  effective  way  to 
combat  terrorism  and  prevent  its  development  than  current  unpromising  and  open-ended 
nation-building  efforts.  The  groundwork  for  a  credible  deterrent  policy  is  being  laid  by  the  Bush 
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Deploying  a  huge  number  of  American  troops  in  Afghanistan  for  nation-building  is 
unnecessary  and  unwise.  It  is  unnecessary  because  the  security  of  the  United  States  does  not 
require  a  multiethnic,  liberal  democracy  in  Afghanistan.  American  security  requires  only  that  the 
government  or  governments  there  be  deterred  from  harboring  terrorists  as  the  Taliban  once  did. 
It  is  unwise  because  using  Americans  as  peacekeepers  risks  needless  U.S.  casualties, 
kidnappings  and  other  distractions  that  will  erode  morale  and  public  support  for  the  war  against 
terrorism.  Additionally,  the  United  States  needs  to  keep  its  troops  and  resources  available  for 
potential  high-intensity  conflicts.  Getting  bogged  down  in  another  open-ended  nation-building 
mission  similar  to  Kosovo  or  Bosnia  is  a  diversion  from  the  real  work  that  may  still  lie  ahead  in 
destroying  the  al-Qaeda  network. 

The  overriding  strategic  problem  with  the  nation-building  prescription  is  sustainability.  A 
campaign  of  global  nation-building  would  spread  the  U.S.  presence  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  and  require  far  more  resources  than  are  available.  Should  there  be  a  major  war  or  need 
for  another  armed  response  to  a  terrorist  attack,  those  missions  would  compete  for  limited 
manpower  and  resources.  This  could  compromise  the  U.S.  military’s  ability  to  fight  and  win  this 
nation’s  wars,  which  is,  after  all,  its  primary  mission.  Continued  nation-building  efforts  do  not 
make  for  very  good  strategy.  As  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  political  scientist  Barry 
Posen  explains:  “Strategy  requires  the  establishment  of  priorities  because  resources  are 
scarce.  Resources  must  be  ruthlessly  concentrated  against  the  main  threat,”  which  in  this  case 

is  “the  extended  al-Qaeda  organization  and  the  states  that  support  it.46  Clearly,  extensive 
nation-building  would  stress  the  U.S.  military  beyond  its  available  resources  in  dealing  with 
these  states. 

Combating  terrorism  requires  choking  off  terrorists’  funding  and  removing  their 
motivations.  Further,  all  nations  must  realize  that  the  U.S.  will  no  longer  tolerate  other  nations’ 
support  or  use  of  terroristic  activities.  When  nations  believe  that  violence  will  succeed,  it 
becomes  a  more  commonly  adopted  alternative.47  A  realistic  approach  to  combating  terrorism, 
therefore,  does  not  rely  on  nation-building  or  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  It  resides  in 
a  policy  of  victory  and  credible  deterrence.  The  objective  is  to  prevent  terrorism  by  making  its 
sponsors  and  accomplices  fear  the  costs.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  best 
expressed  this  concept:  “Governments  on  whose  territory  terrorists  are  tolerated  will  find  it 
especially  difficult  to  cooperate  [with  the  United  States]  unless  the  consequences  of  failing  to  do 
so  are  made  more  risky  than  their  tacit  bargain  with  the  terrorists.’48 

If  nation-building  is  the  wrong  prescription,  what  is  the  correct  prescription?  To  answer 
that,  let’s  consider  the  Middle  East,  which  seems  to  be  the  hotbed  for  current  terrorism.  First, 
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we  should  be  aware  of  Middle  Eastern  history  and  culture.  Muslims  tend  to  see  not  a  nation 
subdivided  into  religious  groups,  but  a  religion  subdivided  into  nations.  This  is  partly  because 
most  of  the  nation-states  that  make  up  the  modern  Middle  East  are  relatively  new  creations, 
remnants  of  the  era  of  Anglo-French  imperial  domination  that  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  These  states  preserve  the  state-building  and  frontier  demarcations  of  their  former 
imperial  masters,  who  had  little  regard  for  ethnic  and  cultural  differences.  The  Islamic  people, 
like  everyone  else  in  the  world,  are  shaped  by  their  history.  But  unlike  some  others,  they  are 
keenly  aware  of  it.  Their  culture  and  religion  bind  them  together  far  more  than  geographic 
boundaries. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  Islam,  the  Islamic  people  obeyed  one  ruler.  Even  after  that 
community  split  up  into  many  states,  the  ideal  of  a  single  Islamic  polity  persisted.  The  states 
were  almost  all  dynastic,  with  shifting  frontiers.  Until  the  modern  period  when  European 
concepts  and  categories  became  dominant,  Islamic  commentators  almost  always  referred  to 
their  opponents  not  in  territorial  or  ethnic  terms,  but  simply  as  infidels.  They  never  referred  to 
their  own  side  as  Arab  or  Turkish;  they  identified  themselves  as  Muslims.  This  perspective 
helps  explain  Pakistan’s  concern  for  the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan.  “Pakistan,  a  twentieth-century 
invention,  designates  a  country  defined  entirely  by  its  Islamic  religion.  An  Afghanistan  likewise 
defined  by  its  Islamic  identity,  which  is  what  the  Taliban  offered,  would  be  a  natural  ally  of 
Pakistan.  An  Afghanistan  defined  by  ethnic  nationality,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  a 
dangerous  neighbor  advancing  irredentist  claims  on  the  Pashto-speaking  areas  of  northwestern 
Pakistan  and  perhaps  allying  itself  with  India.”49  Some  nations  are  unprepared  for  successful 
democracy  and  separation  of  “church”  and  “state”  because  their  people  accept  rule-of-religion, 
not  secular  rule-of-law  enacted  by  elected  lawmakers.  By  Western  standards,  rebuilding  a 
nation  requires  capitalism  and  free-markets,  supported  by  a  democratic  government.  So  until 
religious  law  is  replaced  by  law  made  by  law-makers,  no  nation  can  be  rebuilt. 50 

For  most  historians,  Middle  Eastern  and  Western  alike,  the  conventional  beginning  of 
modern  history  in  the  Middle  East  dates  from  1798.  That  year  the  French  Revolution,  in  the 
person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  landed  in  Egypt.  Within  a  remarkably  short  time,  the  French 
general  and  his  small  expeditionary  force  were  able  to  conquer,  occupy  and  rule  the  country. 
Previously  there  had  been  attacks,  retreats  and  losses  of  territory  on  Islam’s  remote  frontiers 
when  the  Turks  and  the  Persians  faced  Austria  and  Russia.  However,  this  conquest  by  a  small 
Western  force  in  the  heartland  of  Islam  was  a  profound  shock.  The  departure  of  the  French  was 
an  even  greater  shock.  They  were  forced  to  leave  Egypt  not  by  the  Egyptians,  nor  by  their 
suzerains,  the  Turks,  but  by  a  small  squadron  of  the  British  Royal  Navy  commanded  by  a  young 
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The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  previous  attempts  at  nation-building  is  not  that  all  such 
efforts  should  be  eschewed,  but  that  they  must  be  well-funded,  long-term  commitments  subject 
to  enforceable  objectives.  Aid  must  be  subject  to  specific  conditions.  Indigenous  leaders  must 
be  firm  and  focused  on  proper  reforms.  Nation-building  must  also  be  tailored  to  a  country’s 
current  condition  and  needs.  There  is  no  question  that  rebuilding  failed  states  is  politically  and 
economically  costly  and  fraught  with  unforeseen  peril.  However,  if  the  United  States  fails  to 
assume  a  leading  role  in  such  a  mission,  it  runs  the  risk  of  winning  the  military  conflict  but  failing 
to  secure  a  meaningful  or  lasting  peace.  Further,  there  should  be  no  short-term  expectations 
that  nation-building  will  abruptly  halt  international  terrorism. 

President  Bush’s  recently  released  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS)  brings  renewed 
focus  to  the  issue  of  failed  states.  In  his  letter  introducing  the  NSS,  President  Bush  elaborates: 
“The  events  of  September  1 1 , 2001 ,  taught  us  that  weak  states,  like  Afghanistan,  can  pose  as 
great  a  danger  to  our  national  interests  as  strong  states.  Poverty  does  not  make  poor  people 
into  terrorists  and  murderers.  Yet  poverty,  weak  institutions  and  corruption  can  make  weak 
states  vulnerable  to  terrorist  networks  and  drug  cartels  within  their  borders.”1'6  The  President 
then  cited  the  significant  threats  to  U.S.  national  security  posed  by  failed  and  failing  states. 

Such  states  can  and  often  do  serve  as  attractive  safe  havens  and  staging  grounds  for  terrorist 
organizations.  Failed  states  create  environments  that  spur  wider  regional  conflicts  with 
significant  economic  and  security  costs  to  neighboring  states.  They  pose  serious  challenges  to 
U.S.  interests  in  terms  of  refugee  flows,  trafficking  in  illicit  goods,  peacekeeping  and 

humanitarian  assistance  -  as  well  as  in  terms  of  lost  trade  and  investment  opportunities.57 

A  new  U.S.  strategy  should  combine  improved  intelligence  collection  with  more 
aggressive  efforts  at  conflict  resolution  and  post-conflict  “nation-building”  in  global  crisis  zones. 
Creating  pockets  of  improved  development  and  security  will  help  limit  the  operating  space  of 
international  terrorists.  To  this  end,  “the  United  States  must  go  beyond  focusing  its  foreign 
assistance  on  recipients  that  are  high-performing  or  reforming  states.  Instead,  the  United 
States  needs  to  devise  innovative  ways  to  assist  failed  and  failing  states  through  targeted 
development  and  counter-terrorism  assistance  as  well  as  improved  trade  access  to  the  U.S. 
market.’  Thus,  we  are  entering  an  era  of  more  tailored  nation-building,  but  this  effort  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  short-term  instrument  for  waging  war  on  terrorism. 

A  Modern  Grand  Strategy 

Issues  regarding  nation-building  as  a  tool  to  prevent  terrorism  have  been  discussed  in  this 
paper.  It  is  evident  that  one  specific  plan  cannot  satisfy  all  of  the  requirements.  Viewing 
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poverty  as  the  root  cause  of  terrorism  is  clearly  not  adequate;  the  September  1 1  terrorists  were 
educated  and  not  poor.  These  terrorists  were  motivated  by  politico-religious  zeal,  unrelated  to  a 
particular  nation  or  state.  Nation  states  can  serve  as  hosts  to  terrorists  by  invitation,  as 
occurred  with  the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan.  However,  most  terrorist  organizations  exist  primarily 
because  failed  and  failing  states  cannot  control  areas  within  their  borders. 

The  subject  is  best  summed  up  in  a  report  by  the  National  War  College,  Combating 
Terrorism  in  a  Globalized  World. 

Terrorism  is  the  societal  evil  of  our  time  and  the  global  war  on  terrorism  is  our 
generation’s  great  challenge.  This  evil  must  be  abolished  as  slavery  and  piracy 
were  in  the  19th  century  and  Nazism  and  Apartheid  in  the  20th  century.  The 
strategy  of  abolishment  seeks  to  create  a  global  environment  hostile  to  all 
terrorist  groups,  whether  they  operate  globally,  regionally,  or  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  state.  As  a  grand  strategy,  it  would  provide  overarching 
guidance  to  orchestrate  all  instruments  of  national  power  while  coordinating  the 
collective  efforts  of  the  international  community.  The  proposed  strategy  of 
abolishment  is  similar  in  scope  to  the  strategy  of  containment  of  communism 
because  the  threat  of  terrorism,  when  coupled  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
poses  no  less  a  threat  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  free  world. 

The  barbaric  practice  of  terrorism  -  deliberately  threatening  or  harming 
noncombatants  to  achieve  political,  ideological,  or  material  gain  -  must  be 
abolished  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  all  peaceful  nations.  This  will 
inevitably  be  an  enduring  endeavor  that  focuses  on  more  than  defeating  existing 
terrorist  organizations;  it  also  will  aim  to  deter  future  acts  of  terrorism  and  to 
diminish  the  underlying  causes  that  enable  terrorism  to  flourish.  Though  acts  of 
terror  can  never  be  wholly  prevented,  terrorism  must  be  reduced  to  a  level  that  is 
isolated,  rare  and  clearly  irrational;  that  is,  useless  as  a  tool  of  practical  policy  or 
politics.  This  will  ultimately  allow  terrorism  to  be  combated  as  criminal  activity 
within  single  states,  not  as  a  global  war. 

At  the  heart  of  this  interconnected  network  of  terror  lie  several  terrorist  groups 
that  seek  to  alter  the  political  status  quo  in  the  Middle  East  and  some  even  hope 
to  alter  the  global  balance  of  power.  Propagating  a  marginal,  radical  view  of 
Islam  and  employing  asymmetrical  terrorist  attacks,  they  are  attempting  to  unite 
Muslim  peoples  against  Western  culture  in  general  and  the  United  States  and 
Israel  in  particular.  Moved  by  motives  and  using  tactics  resembling  those  of  an 
insurgency,  their  goals  extend  beyond  a  single  society  or  nation.59 

Nation-building  is  difficult.  It  should  not  become  a  “quagmire”  as  long  as  the  effort  has 
clear  goals  and  sufficient  resources.  “The  goal  of  nation-building  should  not  be  to  impose 
common  identities  on  deeply  divided  peoples,  but  to  organize  states  that  can  administer  their 
territories  and  allow  people  to  live  together  despite  differences.”60  If  organizing  such  a  state 
within  the  old  internationally  recognized  borders  does  not  seem  possible,  the  international 
community  should  admit  that  nation-building  may  require  the  disintegration  of  old  states  and  the 
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instrument  of  U.S.  power.  Rather,  it  should  be  viewed  as  a  worthy  global  effort,  strongly 
supported  by  the  U.S.  to  promote  stability,  prosperity  and  human  welfare. 

In  the  short  term,  the  United  States  should  use  all  available  instruments  -  economic, 
diplomatic,  informational  and  military  --  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  terrorism.  In  the  long  run,  the 
United  States  should  adopt  its  nation-building  efforts  to  the  dynamics  of  post-Cold  War  global 
complexities  and  realities.  But  the  United  States  should  not  advocate  nation-building  as  a 
useful  instrument  in  the  current  war  on  terrorism. 
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the  assumption  that  poverty  and  ignorance  cause  terrorism  were  correct,  Saudi  Arabians  would 
be  among  the  most  peaceful  people  on  earth.  Instead,  Saudi  Arabia  appears  to  be  a  fertile 

20 

breeding  ground  for  terrorists. 

Recent  research  suggests  easy  access  to  cash  is  one  predictor  of  political  violence.  After 
analyzing  47  different  civil  conflicts  between  1965  and  1999,  World  Bank  economist  Paul  Collier 
found  that  rebellion  and  civil  war  occur  largely  in  countries  with  lootable  sources  of  cash,  such 
as  diamonds  in  Angola,  cocaine  in  Columbia  and  timber  in  Cambodia.  “The  economic  theory  of 
conflict,”  explains  Collier,  “argues  that  the  motivation  of  conflict  is  unimportant;  what  matters  is 
whether  the  organization  can  sustain  itself  financially.  ...  It  can  only  fight  if  it  is  financially 

viable  during  the  conflict.’21  “Indeed,”  says  Collier,  “if  anything,  rebellion  seems  to  be  the  rage 
of  the  rich.””  According  to  that  view  of  conflict,  generous  foreign  aid  and  nation-building  could 
create  tempting  new  targets  for  looting,  which  in  turn  could  feed  the  cycle  of  violence  as  it  did  in 
Somalia  in  1992-93. 23 

A  second  assumption  is  that  “only  a  prolonged  U.S.  military  presence  and  Washington’s 
firm  backing  for  a  powerful  central  government  can  prevent  chaos  and  extremism.””  In  the 
case  of  Afghanistan,  its  recent  troubles  began  when  “other  countries  meddled  and  attempted  to 
prop-up  a  friendly  central  government.””  The  Soviet  Union  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  and 
Pakistan  in  the  1990s  sought  to  install  and  maintain  friendly  regimes  in  Afghanistan.  Without 
the  meddling  of  Pakistan,  the  Taliban  would  never  have  come  to  power  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
country  would  not  have  become  a  haven  for  al  Qaeda.26 

If  other  countries  grant  Afghanistan  true  self-governance,  “it  will  probably  revert  to  its 
traditional  form  of  governance  -  a  highly  decentralized  system  with  a  nominal  central 
government,  with  most  power  held  by  tribal  leaders  and  regional  warlords."  It  may  not  be 
either  efficient  or  democratic  by  Western  standards,  but  it  served  the  Afghan  people  reasonably 
well  for  decades  before  the  Soviet  Union  interfered.”  “Afghans  give  their  primary  allegiance  to 
local  leaders,  their  tribes  and  ethnic  groups.  All  of  its  [Afghanistan’s]  borders  were  in  effect 
determined  by  the  British  Empire  and  reflected  not  an  internal  historical  or  ethnic  logic,  but  an 
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imperial  one.”” 

If  poverty  and  ignorance  are  not  the  real  root  causes  of  terrorism,  then  foreign  aid  cannot 
be  seriously  considered  the  cure.  Further,  this  “root  causes”  (poverty  and  ignorance)  approach 
assumes  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  in  a  position  to  alleviate  poverty  and  ignorance 
around  the  globe.  The  sources  of  poverty  and  ignorance  in  much  of  the  world  reside  in  the 
inability  of  many  states  to  make  themselves  competitive  in  the  global  economy.  Many  poor 
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Administration’s  handling  of  Afghanistan  and  sets  an  unambiguous  precedent  in  the  pursuit  of 
American  national  security.  President  Bush  has  clearly  announced,  “If  you  harbor  terrorists  that 
target  America,  you  will  forfeit  your  control  over  the  levers  of  power.”  Countries,  which  have 
been  complacent  regarding  domestic  terrorist  activities,  are  hearing  the  message. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  build  new  states  that  will  aid  the  U.S.  in  the  war  against 
terrorists,  the  U.S.  is  now  simply  enacting  a  policy  that  will  not  tolerate  other  states’  support  of 
terrorism.  Whereas  nation-building  may  offer  the  prospect  of  some  long-term  relief  of  the 
terrorist  threat,  the  short-term  solution  of  non-tolerance  of  state-sponsored  terrorists  or  of 
harboring  terrorists  seems  both  necessary  and  expedient. 

Combating  terrorism  in  failed  states  by  nation-building  also  exacerbates  the  problem  of 
spreading  our  military  forces  too  thin.  A  recent  example  is  Somalia,  where  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  stumbled  without  a  fully  developed  plan.  As  a  result,  what  began  as  a 
humanitarian  mission  to  feed  starving  people  drifted  into  a  misguided  attempt  at  ad  hoc  nation¬ 
building.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz  correctly  noted  that  Somalia  is  a  “special 
case”  because  it  really  isn’t  a  governed  country  at  all.  If  its  goal  is  to  combat  terrorism,  then 
nation-building  in  failed  states  can  be  counter-productive.  In  failed  states,  “terrorists  are  very 
vulnerable  to  covert  action,  commando  raids,  surprise  attacks  and  local  informants.”41  Failed 
states  are  not  “safe  havens”  for  terrorists;  rather,  they  leave  terrorists  defenseless.  Still,  many 
observers  insist  that  nation-building  must  be  the  right  solution  in  such  places  as  Afghanistan 
because  “it  was  our  failure  to  stay  engaged  in  the  region  after  the  Cold  War  that  permitted  the 
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rise  of  the  Taliban  and  turned  Afghanistan  into  a  safe  harbor  for  terrorists. 

Many  advocates  of  nation-building  as  a  deterrent  to  terrorism  claim  the  right  response  to 
this  danger  is  to  provide  the  central  government  of  the  beleaguered  nation  with  the  military 
muscle  necessary  to  enforce  its  writ  in  the  country  by  sending  in  a  massive  U.S. -led 
peacekeeping  force.43  As  is  so  often  the  case  with  nation-builders,  advocates  simply  assume 
that  nation-building  will  work.  They  claim  that  early  failure  simply  means  that  insufficient  force  of 
arms,  political  energy,  or  economic  aid  was  applied.  Nation-builders  inevitably  claim  “when 
nation-building  fails  it  is  not  a  failure  because  there  are  practical  limits  to  what  governments  can 
do  but  because  the  nation-building  efforts  were  not  pursued  vigorously  enough.’44  Many 
analysts  and  politicians  persistently  claim  that  with  enough  money,  bureaucratic  administrators 
and  military  force  of  arms,  outsiders  can  impose  modern  economic  and  democratic  state 
structures  on  any  country  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  if  a  country  is  composed  of  antagonistic 
groups,  then  they  claim  it  is  the  duty  of  the  West  to  ensure  that  they  live  together  until  they  like 
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admiral  named  Horatio  Nelson.  The  Muslims  learned  a  bitter  lesson:  Not  only  could  a  Western 
power  arrive,  invade  and  rule  at  will  -  leaving  the  Muslims  powerless  against  it;  further,  only 
another  Western  challenger  could  remove  them.  This  important  lesson  later  determined  the 
manner  by  which  Middle  Eastern  countries  dealt  with  the  Western  world.51 

By  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  entire  Muslim  world  had  been  incorporated  into  the  four 
European  empires  of  Britain,  France,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands.  Having  learned  their  lesson 
well,  Middle  Eastern  governments  and  factions  learned  to  play  these  mighty  rivals  against  one 
another.  For  a  time  they  played  the  game  with  some  success.  Since  the  Western  allies  (Britain 
and  France  and  then  the  United  States)  effectively  dominated  the  region,  Middle  Eastern 
resisters  naturally  looked  to  these  allies’  enemies  for  support:  In  the  Second  World  War,  Middle 
Eastern  resisters  turned  to  Germany,  in  the  Cold  War  to  the  Soviet  Union.52 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  inherited  the  role  as  the  world 
superpower.  Gorbachev  and  the  elder  George  Bush  ended  the  era  of  Middle  Eastern  history 
that  had  been  inaugurated  by  Napoleon  and  Nelson.  At  first  it  seemed  that  the  era  of  imperial 
rivalry  had  ended  with  the  withdrawal  of  both  competitors.  But  for  most  Middle  Easterners,  this 
was  simply  a  new  phase  in  the  old  imperial  game.  Middle  Easterners  viewed  U.S.  political  and 
economic  influence  as  the  latest  in  a  succession  of  Western  imperial  overlords.  Because  most 
Arab  leaders  and  people  view  U.S.  diplomacy  in  the  region  as  greatly  favoring  Israel,  they  see 
Israel  as  a  surrogate  for  the  United  States  in  the  region.  Since  the  greatest  issue  in  the  region 
is  the  Palestinians’  struggle  for  independence  from  Israeli  occupation,  many  Arabs  view  the 
United  States  as  a  party  to  Palestinian  oppression.  But  the  U.S.  has  no  rival  through  which  they 
could  damage  or  influence  U.S.  policies  or  actions.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  patron,  some 
Middle  Easterners  found  themselves  obliged  to  mobilize  their  own  force  of  resistance  in  the  only 
way  they  knew.  Al  Qaeda  -  its  leaders,  its  sponsors  and  its  financiers  --  is  one  such  force.53 

Diplomacy  cannot  work  in  a  region  where  the  biggest  sources  of  insecurity  and  tension  lie 
not  between  states  but  within  them.  The  biggest  problems  in  the  Middle  East  are  the  lack  of 
education,  lack  of  economic  opportunities  and  lack  of  personal  freedom.  Some  countries  such 
as  Qatar  and  Jordan  are  very  near  to  achieving  the  necessary  improvements  that  will  lead  to 
better  political  futures.  Standing  in  the  path  of  this  change  is  fear  -  “fear  of  their  traditions  and 
culture  unraveling;  fear  of  mullahs’  disapproval;  fear  of  being  labeled  a  ‘bad’  or  ‘traitorous’ 

Muslim  state;  fear  of  becoming  a  target  of  radical  groups  and  terrorist  networks;  and,  most  of  all, 
fear  of  being  attacked  from  all  sides  for  being  different.’54  Such  fears  cannot  be  alleviated 
through  nation-building.  They  may  be  alleviated  somewhat,  however,  by  a  reduction  of 
terrorists  in  the  region. 55 
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formation  of  new  ones.61  Getting  a  country  up  and  running  requires  many  years  and  many 
resources,  including  large  sums  of  money  from  the  international  community.  The  basic 
structure  of  a  country  is  the  same:  political,  economic,  taxation  and  judicial  systems; 
infrastructure;  cultural,  educational  and  medical  institutions  -  and  more.  Because  these  are  so 
interconnected,  fitting  them  together  into  a  unified,  organic  whole  is  a  complex  undertaking.62 

The  Bush  administration  realizes  that  helping  certain  states  rebuild  is  indeed  in  the  U.S. 
strategic  interest,  lest  these  same  states  once  again  give  rise  to  the  sort  of  regimes  that  allow 
the  al  Qaedas  of  this  world  to  thrive  within  their  borders.  However,  true  nation-building  has 
been  replaced  by  what  has  been  termed  “nation-building  lite.”  This  differs  from  both  the 
concentrated  nation-building  and  capital  investment  that  took  place  in  former  Axis  countries 
following  the  Second  World  War  and  that  which  occurred  in  the  Third  World  in  the  post-colonial 
period.  Instead,  the  current  nation-building  focuses  on  assisting  failed  and  failing  states  to  train 
new  armies  and  police  forces  and  rebuild  their  governmental  and  economic  institutions.63  The 
world  should  not  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  it  is  possible  to  build  states  without  coercion. 

Like  it  or  not,  military  might  is  a  necessary  component  to  state-building. 

To  prevent  terrorism  by  educated  and  financially  stable  people,  nations  must  remain 
strong,  subscribe  to  the  rule  of  law  and  have  the  capability  to  enforce  their  laws.  Teaching, 
encouraging  and  promoting  criminal  activity  should  be  proscribed  and  persons  exercising  such 
activities  must  be  stopped.  Distinctions  between  freedom  fighters  and  terrorists  must  be  agreed 
upon,  and  the  International  community  must  clearly  embrace  those  distinctions.  All  nations 
must  share  information  and  resources  and  otherwise  work  together  to  prevent  terrorist  activity. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  United  States  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  resources  to  build  a 
global  community  of  nations  allied  against  terrorism.  Likewise,  the  United  States  can  ill  afford  to 
promulgate  expectations  that  its  efforts  to  build  new,  more  democratic  nations  or  to  improve  the 
lives  of  peoples  in  troubled  states  will  reduce  current  terrorist  threats.  Such  expectations  cannot 
be  fulfilled.  Unrealized  expectations  then  fuel  apprehensions  that  the  war  on  terrorism  is  being 
lost  and  that  the  United  States  should  abandon  worthwhile  efforts  at  nation-building. 

Further,  the  United  States,  even  as  the  world’s  remaining  superpower,  should  not 
assume  sole  responsibility  for  nation-building.  Rather,  this  complex,  long-term  endeavor  should 
be  shared  by  all  established  nations.  It  should  as  well  be  supported  by  multiple  initiatives: 
economic,  humanitarian  and  educations.  It  should  not  be  viewed  by  the  global  community  as  a 
U.S.  effort  to  impose  its  own  values,  to  exploit  valuable  resources,  or  to  buttress  narrow 
strategic  interests.  That  is,  nation-building  should  not  be  regarded,  at  home  or  abroad,  as  an 
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